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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 10, No. h, 1952 


NON-SYLLABIC PHONEMES OF AVESTAN* 


Eric P. Hamp, The University of Chicago 
[ PA1523.3. Avestan--Phonemics--Consonants . ] 
The following remarks apply to Later (or Younger) Avesta (LAv); there 
are, no doubt, evidences of dialect mixture within the troublesome ortho- 
graphic variants in the corpus, but such elements become crucial for the a- 
nalysis only in the case of the syllabics. It is precisely because of these 
difficulties that I leave the syllabics aside, for the simple reason that I 
do not have a specialist's competence in the language; the present short study 
is in fact a by-product of the necessity to make some sort of consistent sense 
out of the Avestan forms for the purposes of teaching comparative Indo-European. 
Avestan, more than most older Indo-European languages, is in desperate need 
of a thorough, acceptable, up-to-date phonemic analysis merely to make the 
forms readily usable to non-specialists; and for the analyst himself it holds 
a wealth of fascinating problems. I would consider my time well repaid if the 
inadequacies of this paper were to prompt some enterprising Iranist to doa 
decent job on this seeming stepchild. 
In the Avestan orthography certain symbols can be disposed of immediately 

as allophones or otherwise non-distinctive elements: 
Cc (t), whatever its phonetic value, is an allophone of /d/ before juncture 

and before /b/; e.g tbi’yantat] ‘inimical (abl. sg.)' /dbiSiantad/; atbiSto ~ 

adbiSto /adbiSto/. Instead of /b/, it might also be possible to consider 


(b) in this position as non-syllabic /u/ (see (w) below); this would have 
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Ce 


the advantage of bringing the cluster pattern more into line as /du/ 2 

te (y) is an allophone of /g/ in non-initial positions and before /n/ 

and /m/, e.g.yna 'women (acc. pl.)' /gna/. 

CG (§) is an allophone of /d/ in medial positions. 

as (w) is an allophone of /b/ in non-initial positions. 

Hence we find dative plurals hinuiwyo : vanhubyo, which may be phone- 
micized /hinu:bio/ : /uahjubio/. In forms which it is contextually desirable 
to associate as the 'same', we also find occasional writings with )) (v). 

This must indicate a later fusion of certain allophones of /b/ with the /u/ 
phoneme or perhaps the setting up of an independent /w/. Thus abanwm 'not 
sick' /abant#m/ later became /auant®m/ in view of the writing avantem, and the 
dative plural gaé@avayd mst represent (I do not vouch for the vowels) 
/gaigazuio/. Perhaps the duality of interpretation possible in the case of 
/db/ : /du/ above referred to is a symptom of the fulcrum on which the phone- 
mic shifts from /b/ to /u/ became possible. Because of the difficulty in 
showing the precise distribution of this /b/:/u/ I shall tentatively call the 
stage of the language here described Early Later Avesta, and we will assume the 
change to /u/ in these positions as not yet having occurred. 

yu (y) and lo (v) are initial (post-junctural) allophones of non-syllabic 

/i/ and /u/. Perhaps they were [y,w] as opposed to something like 
Ci, 4) elsewhere. 
ny (9) is an allophone of /)/ before non-syllabic Ais. 
Po (h) is an allophone of /h/ before non-syllabic /i/ (perhaps voiceless 
(yJ?). But for the caution required in dealing with a limited corpus, 
it may be that for the last two we are justified in writing /hi/ (with ; 


non-syllabic /i/) in both cases. This point needs investigating. 


» is merely a cover-symbol for a homorganic pre-consonantal nasal. 
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yv (x”) is best stated as the cluster /xu/, and, considered together with 
the cluster /xr/, makes a structural parallel to Au/, fAr/. 

The extra hooks and prolongations on the symbols for the long vowels may 
conveniently be regarded as an orthographic reflection of the length- 
phoneme, or doubled vowel, whichever analysis should prove to be pre- 
ferable; the latter question can probably be answered with assurance 
only with some knowledge of the prosodic features, which we may per- 
haps never uncover. 

We now have the following roster of non-syllabic phonemes that can be 

inferred from the orthography: 

1. Obstruents (defined by syllable-border functions, certain voicing corre- 
lations): 

1.1 Stops (defined by mutual non-clusterability, occurrence with /s/, etc.): 

k t p & 

edb J 

1.2 Spirants (defined by cluster relation to stops, to /u, r/, to shibilants, 
etc. ): 

ae. £ 

1.3 Sibilants (defined by initial occurrence with stops, etc.): 
Ss 2 

1.4 Shibilants (defined by cluster relation to spirants, medial position in 
clusters like /gzb/, etc. ): 

8% 

2. Nasals (defined by cluster relations to various obstruents, especially to 
stops, and to vowels): 


nmy 
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Semi-consonant (defined by certain high-clusterability functions, by rela- 
tion to spirants, to nasals): 

r 
Aspirate (defined by unique clustering functions, e.g. /hrk, hrp/: 

h 

Junctures (defined by relations to vowel-length, limited clusterability 
with certain of above classes, etc.): 

# (indicated by word-point symbol) 

+ (probably detectable in such compounds with vocalic fluctuation as 
vere@ra-¥a : veredra-Jarmem) 
Semivowels (function both as syllabic and non-syllabic; occur as non- 
syllabic between a non-syllabic and a syllabic): 


iu 


A few of the less obvious clusters of the above are here explicitly stated: 


vehrkd /uehrkoft/ 

kehrpem /kehrpem#/ 

m3 rem /mam6roem#/ or /manOrem// 
hazanrem /hazanrom#/ 

ahmi /ahmift/ 

anhat /ahnad#/ 

pantanhum /pantahqum#/ 

dafhdus, daifhou’ /dahnio:us#/ /s/ 
dafiyunam /dahiunam#/ 

vagquhim Aiahjuism#/ 

vanhuya /uahpuia#/ /3/ 


Note the apparently different syllabism in the last two; with the proposed 


phonemicization the morphology of such forms becomes simpler, too. From the ‘rt, 
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above it will be seen that there is no need to posit nasal vowels. The form 
pay tay hum would assure, without any other considerations, the phonemic inde- 
pendence of /n/; this phonemic status of y in turn makes gh unanalyzable as /h/. 
It is now of interest to turn to a closer consideration of /$/ and its past 
history. We find in Avesta an orthographic convention that leads us by the 
methods of grouping complementary distributions to assign allophones as follows: 
1. “5 allophone of /S/ before /k t p & #/; 
}4) allophone of /8/ before non-syllabic /i/; 
3 #4 allophone of /%/ elsewhere. 
From the number of allophones expressed in writing and rough phonetic 
value assumed for these allophones on the basis of their environments, com- 
parative Iranists have assumed that the symbols have their origin as follows 
at a time when phonemic distributions were somewhat different: 


symbol 1.= a retracted 5 corresponding to Skt s 


2.2 a palatal § corresponding to Skt ¢,» which remains distinct from 
Iranian /s/ before /n/ and after labials. 
30= a sound which developed from unvoiced *rt. 


The above distributions and inferences are best taken care of by assuming a 


development as follows (the assumed time of the original assignment of the 


symbols just mentioned is labelled Farly Av.): 


Aryan Proto-Iran Barly Av Gaea 
/s/ = [2] before voiced C S /h/ = [2] > /z/ (includes *g) m4 > /2/ 
[3] after i, u, r, etc. > = [8s] > /h/ = r8y a * 
[Ss] elsewhere > = [h] > = [h, h] ey > /h/ 
/5/ = [8] > /s/ = [8] before nand > /s/ = cs YA) L> /8/ 
after labials 
= [s] elsewhere = [s] >) See 
//rt/ rt) /’ t/ , % ry a) “il 
[rt] rt/ = [Rt] /nrt/ = [F) ye 





[June 23, 1952] 
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3. Semi-consonant (defined by certain high-clusterability functions, by rela- 
tion to spirants, to nasals): 
r 
hk. Aspirate (defined by unique clustering functions, e.g. /hrk, hrp/: : 
h 
5. Junctures (defined by relations to vowel-length, limited clusterability 
with certain of above classes, etc.): 
# (indicated by word-point symbol) 
+ (probably detectable in such compounds with vocalic fluctuation as 
vere@ra-Y¥A : veredra-Janm) 
6. Semivowels (function both as syllabic and non-syllabic; occur as non- 
syllabic between a non-syllabic and a syllabic): 
ee 
A few of the less obvious clusters of the above are here explicitly stated: 
vehrkd /uehrkof/ 
kehrpem /kehrpem#/ 
m36rem /mam@rom#/ or /manrem// 
hazanrem /hazanrom#/ 
ahmi /ahmift/ 
anhat /ahnad#/ 
pantanhum /pantahnum#/ 
dafhdus, daifhou’ /dahnie:us#/ /s/ 
dahyunam /dahiunam#/ 
vaguhim Aiahjui smf/ 
vanhuya /uahpuia#/ 8/ 


Note the apparently different syllabism in the last two; with the proposed 


phonemicization the morphology of such forms becomes simpler, too. From the /'rt 
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above it will be seen that there is no need to posit nasal vowels. The form 
pay tay hum would assure, without any other considerations, the phonemic inde- 
pendence of /n/3 this phonemic status of ' in turn makes yh unanalyzable as /h/. 
‘ It is now of interest to turn to a closer consideration of /8/ and its past 
history We find in Avesta an orthographic convention that leads us by the 
methods of grouping complementary distributions to assign allophones as follows: 
1 4) allophone of /3/ before /k t p ¢ #/; 
949 allophone of /3/ before non-syllabic /i/; 
3 #4 allophone of /%/ elsewhere 
From the number of allophones expressed in writing and rough phonetic 
value assumed for these allophones on the basis of their environments, com- 
parative Iranists have assumed that the symbols have their origin as follows 


at a time when phonemic distributions were somewhat different: 


symbol 1.= a retracted $ corresponding to Skt s 


2.= a palatal § corresponding to Skt ¢, which remains distinct from 
Iranian /s/ before /n/ and after labials. 
30= a sound which developed from unvoiced *rt. 


The above distributions and inferences are best taken care of by assuming a 
development as follows (the assumed time of the original assignment of the 


Symbols just mentioned is labelled Farly Av.): 


Aryan Proto-Iran Barly Av Gaga 
/s/ = [2] before voiced C > /h/ = [2} > /2/ (includes *#g)_§ => /2/ 
[3] after i, u, r, etc. > = [8] > /h/ = [3] 2 
8] elsewhere > = [h) > = [h, h] ey sad > /h/ 
$/ = [8] > /s/ = [8] before nand > /s/ = [8] YA) L> /3/ 
after labials 
= [8] elsewhere = [s] > | C>/s/ 
/'rt/ = ['rt] /‘rt/ = [Rt] >/brt/ = fF) ys - 
° ° — 


June 23, 1952] 
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(* Attention is called to Georg Morgenstierne's ‘Orthography and sound 
system of the Avesta', NTS12.30-82 (1942); the treatment there is less system- 
atic, and the results are not the same as Hamp's.--GLT] 


lr transcribe according to the general conventions to be found, e.g... in 
Reichelt's Awestisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1909. 





“If so, this has the interesting historical corollary that the change in 
such cases from Proto-Indo-Iranian is sub-phonemic. 
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Hermodsson, Lars. Reflexive und intransitive Verba im alteren Westgermanischen. 
Uppsala, 1952. 3h7p. 





(P60.A6733.47. Reviews: West Germanic--Verbs--Transitivity. ! 

This study takes up first the categories and nomenclature of verbal aspects, 
such as they have become part of Western scholarly tradition since the early 
Greek grammarians, Its main body is concerned with the occurrences and dis- 
tribution of reflexive and transitive verbs in the history of West Germanic 
languages. The author evaluates at length the theories of others who have dealt 
with these facts and sought to explain change when and where they noted its 
effects. This being a doctoral dissertation, all pros and cons are carefully 
weighed, and Hermodsson's own conclusions are based on numerous paradigms 
chosen conscientiously from all available sources. 

The verb forms as considered by the author are not defined microlinguisti- 
cally, such definition evidently being left to the reader's interpretation of 
the labels used. This is not sufficient since those labels are not unequivocal. 
Explanations of categories and classes are in metalinguistic terms, i.e. 
according to what the given form means in the practical world. Although the 
author inclines toward the belief (he says: ‘mir scheint’) that syntactic 
relationship is determined by meaning (p. 18), he is also aware that lin- 
guistic form can be submitted to precise description. But he assigns this 
task to the 'structuralistic' linguist. 

On the other hand, despite his determined use of the traditional label, 
he seems to sense that form and meaning somehow get mixed up in these dis- 
cussions. In view of his realization that the relationship between syntax and 
semasiology is 'ein sehr verwickeltes Problem on which research has not thrown 
much light so far, it is regrettable that his study does not come to grips with 
this problem. Fritz Frauchiger 


[October 15, 1952] Foreign Service Institute 
83 Department of State 
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Séderlind, Johannes, Verb syntax in Dryden's prose, I. Uppsala, A.-B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1951. 261 p. (ESELL 10.) 





 P60.A6882723.424. Reviews: English—18th cent.—Syntax--Verbs. ] 

The present volume comes up to a high standard of thoroughness in the 
listing of finite verb forms in Dryden's writing. The plan of presentation 
gives an orderly progression through the field that Sdderlind has chosen, there 
are useful summaries at the end of each chapter, and the examples are given 
without excessive repetition. The list of books and articles cited is wide, 
and is not limited to European studies, even though some important items such 
as the articles of Bloch and Hockett on English verb inflections are not 
mentioned, The information is detailed and accurate throughout, and gives 
rise to many meaningful comparisons with current usage. An example of the use- 


fulness of the information given is the tabulation on page 227 and 228 of the 


frequency of negatives of the 'do not ...' type compared with those formed by a 
simple post-posed 'not'. For the six verbs care, come, deserve, fear, get, and 


know Dryden usually uses the simple type of negative, whereas the 'do not 
negative has become established for all of them in current English. 

It is to be expected that books produced in Europe and in America will 
show minor differences of approach or terminology which should not confuse a 
reasonably sophisticated reader. Such a difference is the fact that Soderlind 
follows French usage in defining morpheme as the equivalent of ‘grammatical 
element', so that he produces sentences, startling on this side of the water, 
like 'can apparently never, and may seldom serves as a mere morpheme' (p. 196). 
In other instances there is a closer approach to structuralism, either European 
or American. Thus on p. xiii Soderlind says ‘a functional category must be 
based on significant morphological oppositions ...' 


Yet minor differences or agreements of this sort are not very important 
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gr 
since in spite of thoroughness and clarity, the book lacks any real awareness 

of modern linguistics and any real rigor of method, The whole of Chapter VII 

is a discussion of shall and will, typical of which is that it denounces Fries's 
study because he counts ‘instances without regard to their meaning ' (pe 1y9) 
By setting up such semantic categories as ‘pure future', ‘volitional future' 

and ‘original meaning', Soderlind is able to come to the conclusion that ‘the 
will-will pattern in the three persons as is accepted by most grammars as valid 
for present-day usage’ (p. 193). Throughout there is no clear distinction 
between paradigmatic forms and phrases, so that the subjunctive is made to 
include not merely endingless forms like ‘if he die', but forms in should and 
would. The boundaries of syntax and morphology are thereby obscured, as they 
are bound to be if syntax is attempted without a sound basis in morphology 
Indeed, the basis in phonology is equally neglected, since Séderlind can say 

(p. 102), ‘characteristic of the imperative is only its intonation. 

But it is probably useless to berate a book for not going beyond tradi- 
tional analysis. More valuable will be to contrast an example of Soderiind's 
analysis with one believed to be more soundly structural. On page 60 Soderlind 
says of forms like 'I have gone’, that ‘All scholars agree that the perfect-- 
in PE usage—is in some way connected with the present time-sphere It seems 
to be equally undeniable that the participle expresses a verbal action (state, 
occurrence) and that this action belongs to the past: it is on this point that 


the perfect differs from the types I am returned (= back) and I have a letter 








written, where the participles are adjectival and the tense is a pure present’ 
I should parenthetically object that the second example above is quite 
foreign to my idiolect. For this analysis as a whole, I should substitute the 


following series of statements. 
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1. English verbs have forms in a dental suffix or some of its allomorphs, con- 
trasting with forms with no suffix at all. The unmarked forms occur in sentences 
like 'he works all the time’, ‘he works at the office tomorrow', and so on. The 
forms with dental suffix occur in sentences containing elements like ‘last year’, 
'‘formerly', and so forth. The forms with dental suffix are therefore specifically 
past, those without it merely non-past. 

2. English verbs also have two so-called participial forms, the first in /-in/, 
and the second in a dental suffix or one of its allomorphs. Since we know the 
relation of the two tense forms just described, we can analyze these participles 
by setting up an analogy, as follows: 

'The snow drives' is to 'the snow drove' as ‘the driving snow' is to 'the driven 
snow! , 

The /-in/ form is then a non-past participle, and the other is a past participle. 
3. The past participle morpheme is homonymous with one used for the formation 

of adjectives and adjective phrases. The two forms can sometimes be distinguished 
by the fact that in adjectival phrases like 'two-headed', there is no underlying 
verbal paradigm, such as would give us 'he #*two-heads', 

4. The verb to be can enter into verbal phrases in which the second element may 
be either a participle or an adjective ('I am shot', 'I am young'). The verb have 
(except for certain statable conditions here irrelevant), can be followed only by 
participles ('I have shot', but not 'I *have young'). 

5. In any phrase macs up of a non-past verb and a past participle, there are 
necessarily two temporal components, that found in the verb and the participle, 
respectively. In any phrase made up of verb and adjective there is necessarily 
one component of tense only. 


6. In any phrase made up of the verb to be and a form with dental suffix, it is 


necessary to determine whether the form is a participle or an adjective before 
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the temporal components can be analyzed. This is to be done on formal rather 
than semantic grounds. One diagnostic test was given in paragraph three above 
[July 20, 1952] : Archibald A. Hill 

University of Virginia 


Jacobsson, Bengt. Inversion in English, with special reference to the Early 
Modern English period. Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1951. 233 p. 
(Uppsala Inaugural Dissertation. ) 








P60.A6882.2'415. Reviews: English--Early Modern--Word-order. 

Jacobsson does not handle the whole subject which his title might seem to 
indicate, but confines himself to the narrower problem of ‘the placing of the 
subject after the finite verb. Inversion may be "absolute", i.e. the subject 
comes after the main verb as in said he, or partial (formal), i.e. the subject 


comes after the finite verb but before the main verb as in What did he sa or 





Never shall we see his like again, Inversion in interrogative sentences will 





not be dealt with in the present work' (p. 11) 

Within this rather narrow framework, Jacobsson succeeds in presenting a 
clear picture of the facts he has gathered, He is to be commended for such 
statements as 'My approach is accordingly formal rather than logical or psycho- 
logical, and I have studiously avoided too much jugglery with "psychological" 
subjects and predicates, all the more as these terms are differently understood 
and defined by those scholars who make use of them’ (p. 11). He is also to be 
commended for the fact that he has throughout made use of statistical computa- 
tions to check the reliability of his data, though he does not always give ws 
his figures. He often shows a healthy distrust of vague statements about the 
cause of language developments, even though his distrust does not keep him from 
Saying that a word may be put in sentence-initial position for reasons of 


euphony (p. 13). 
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The body of the work is taken up with surveys of the occurrence of normal 


or inverted order after various kinds of sentence beginners, such as nor, neither, 


or adverbs like bitterly. As might be expected, he gives faithful listings of 


the frequencies of the two orders after various openers, and traces differences 
in usage between current English and that of various past stages of the language. 
Also as might be expected, his attempts at explanation are less successful. One 
reason for this relative failure is a mentalistic attitude—'The speaker first 
gives utterance to what is uppermost in his mind (the psychological subject), 
and it is only afterwards that the syntactic relationship is made clear ...' 
A second reason is that Jacobsson is rather naive in phonology, as in 'Not infre- 
quently a comma, indicating a slight pause, is inserted before not only, no doubt 
in order to reduce the subordinating force of the preceding conjunction ...' 

But in spite of such faults, Jacobsson has presented a mass of well arranged 


material, and when future students wish to develop a fuller and more analytical 


English syntax, his book is one they will wish to consult. 
Archibald A. Hill 


July 20, 1952] 
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Basset, André, La langue berbére. London, publ. for the International African 
Institute by the Oxfort University Press, 1952. vii,72p.; map in folder on back 
cover. (Handbook of African languages, Part I.) 

[P60.B7200. Reviews: Berber languages.] 

This volume, the actual writing of which was completed by April 1950, is 
intended to be the first of four volumes constituting a general survey of the 
linguistic situation in Africa. According to the Foreword by Daryll Forbes, 
'Each of these volumes will show, for the group of languages with which it deals, 
the structural characteristics and their interrelationship as far as these are 


known; the distribution of the individual languages and the numbers speaking 


them; their use as literary and educational media and as linguae francae; a 





bibliography and maps will be included. ' 

This study contains an introduction (p. 1-l); chapters on phonetics (5-10); 
morphology and syntax (11-2); vocabulary (43-5); writing (6); and Libyan, 
Guanche, and Hamito-Semitic (7-8); six dialect maps with commentary (19-56); 
and a bibliography (57-72). 

In the Introduction, the author, probably the most prominent living 
Berberologist, sets forth his position that Berber is neither a unified ‘langue 
de civilisation! which could be studied by a single sounding in depth at some 
point, nor a language divided into several dialects for which several judiciously 
distributed studies would suffice: 

'C'est éminemment un ensemble de langues locales, moyen d'expression de 

groupes sociaux tres limites, de quelques milliers, voire meme de quelques 

centaines d'individus, avant tout pour leur usage interne, accessoirement 
pour leurs relations de groupe A groupe en voisinage immédiat, exceptionelle- 
ment & grande distance. I en résulte que cette langue:s'éparpille directe- 
ment ou 4 peu pres en une poussitre de parlers, de | A 5 milles peut-étre 
pour quelques cing millions d'individus.' 

The introduction also includes the delimitation of the present geographical 
domain of the Berber language. In this the author seems confident that the 
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information is complete down to the last small speech-island, expressing doubt 
only about the precise boundaries of certain spots and the inclusion of the 
masses of Berber speakers who have migrated in recent years to the large Arabic- 
speaking cities. Supplementing the verbal descriptions is a map of the whole 
area giving the regions of Berber speech. It is to be regretted that the author 
fails to give figures of the number of speakers of each region. He estimates 
the total for Morocco at three million and the total for Algeria at two million, 
but avoids giving more precise figures for the specific localities he mentions. 
In view of the author's complaint that most census figures underestimate the 
mumber of Berber speakers it is surprising that his total estimate is below the 
usually quoted figure of six to seven million. 

The chapter on phonetics attempts to describe the ‘Systeme fondamentale, tel 
qu'il se dégage de la comparaison des parlers' without giving a straightforward 
analysis of any one dialect. While this is probably the best way to present the 
phonology in a handbook of this kind, the general linguist would prefer to have 
some indication of how this system was arrived at. At times it seems to be an 
‘overall' phonemic analysis intended to provide a frame of reference for the 
analysis of all the present dialects; at other times it seems to be regarded as 
a reconstruction of an earlier common-Berber phonology. The presentation of 
phonemic analyses of several of the better known dialects would have made clearer 
the author's aims and methodology. Especially disconcerting is the frequent 
citing of forms without indicating provenience (overall Berber?—proto-Berber? ) 
and the use throughout the book of symbols the phonetic-phonemic values of which 
are nowhere explained (e.g., 53 ) § v0). 

In phonology and morphology both, the author is very little concerned with 
descriptive problems. For him, a linguistic problem is almost always seen in 


historical terms only. This means that the 'problem' of a given prefix, for 
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example, is its etymology rather than its function in the structure of a specific 
dialect. 

On the basis of the data presented in Chapter I, the phonemic system, whether 
overall or reconstructed, seems to be as follows: 

Consonants. (a) Five voiceless:voiced pairs of obstruents /f:b, t:d, s:z, S:%, 
k:g/ of which those phonetically usually stops are spirantal in various dialects. 
All ten of them occur double, in which case they tend to be definitely stops or 
affricates. 

(b) Three 'emphatics' /d, z» y/ which do not participate in the voiceless:voiced 
contrasts. The /d/ is generally voiced, but is voiceless in some dialects, and 
when doubled is almost always voiceless; the /y/ has voiceless allophones in 
certain positions, and when doubled is usually a voiceless post-velar stop. 

(c) Two nasals /m, n/ the latter of which has a wide range of allophonic variation. 
(d) Two 'liquids' /l, r/. Both these phonemes seem to have a wide range of allo- 
phonic variation, the /1/ often giving an auditory impression like [ %], and the 
/r/ often sounding like a lateral [1] or a vocalic off-glide. The two sounds 
/i/ and /r/, however, always seem to be in contrast in any dialect no matter what 
their exact phonetic value may be. 

(e) Two semivowels /w, y/. As in so many languages these are in morphophonemic 
(or allophonic?) alternation with /u/ and /i/. Also, when doubled they may have 
the value of labial or velar stop, the phonemic status of which is not clear. 

(f) Some dialects have additional consonant phonemes as a result of Arabic 
loanwords. 

Vowels. (a) Three ‘full grade' vowels /a, i, u/. 

(b) One ‘zero grade' vowel /“/, the phonemic status of which requires clarifica- 

tion. According to Basset it is purely 'phonetic', i.e. its occurrence is com 


pletely conditioned by the nature of consonantal sequences. If this is so, the 
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® would not be regarded as an independent phoneme by most anaiysts.* Some of the 


examples given in the book, however, suggest that the occurrence is not completeiy 


automatic. 


Prosodic features. (a) Stress is regarded as definitely not a significant element 





in the phonemic structure. 
(b) Intonation is not discussed 

Chapter II on morphology and syntax, which forms the large central portion 
of the work, gives a remarkably clear picture of the basic morphological structure 
of the language. As in Semitic languages, the basic morpheme classes are con- 
sonantal roots with lexical meaning, vowel patterns with grammatical meanings, a 
few solid stems, and a limited number of prefixes and suffixes consisting of one 
or two consonants each, with or without a vowel. 

Each verb has four stems: aorist, intensive, preterit, preterit negative,e.g 
agem, ttagem, ugom, ugim ‘draw water'. The intensive stem is generally char 
terized by a doubled consonant, usually the second consonant of the verb, or else 
by a prefixed tt-. The preterit negative is generally characterized by the vowel 


« 
-i- after the second consonant of the root. The vowel relationship of the aorist 


and preterit stems is very variable and serves as the basis of classification of 
verbs into conjugations--running as high as 100 conjugations in a given dialect 


The various stems are combined with person-number~-gender markers in the form 


prefixes and suffixes as follows: 


Singular Plural 
Me st Ae n- 
Ze t= ... -trd~d 20 masc. t= one -™ 
fem. t- ... -mt 
3, masCc. y- 3. masc. -n 
fem. t= fem. -nt 


In some dialects there are vestiges in the third person forms of an earlier 
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special set of preterit endings 3 masc. sg. zero, 3 fem. sg. -t (~-it), 3 pl. 
-it (~-t). 

The imperative forms consist of the bare aorist stem for masc. sg., and 
the same plus -t for masc. pl. and -mt for fem. pl. There is also a somewhat 
rare form consisting of the lst person plural plus the -t of the masc. pl. im- 
perative--a striking parallel to the Russian construction in ojdémte. 

There is a special verb form, referred to as the participle, which is used 
in interrogative and relative clauses when the interrogative element (or the 
antecedent of the relative) is the subject of the verb. 

In addition to these primary verb forms, there are also three kinds of 
derivative verbs which have the same kind of inflection: a 'factitive' charac- 
terized by a prefixed sibilant, the 'passive' with prefixed t-, and the 'reciprocal- 
passive' with prefixed nasal. 

Nouns exhibit a wide variety of patterns, many of which are correlated as 
verbal nouns with certain verbs. Feminine nouns are generally characterized by 
a t- prefix, and in all cases except when the stem ends in a vowel, a -t suffix 
in addition (t—amyar-t ‘old woman' , t-ayma 'thigh'), Plurals are characterized 
either (1) by a change in vowel pattern, usually including -a- before, or less 
commonly after, the last consonant of the root, or (2) by adding a suffix -n, 

-on, -in, or -an. In addition to the gender and number categories, there is 

also a free:annexed contrast, i.e. many nouns have a different form depending 

on whether they are in close connection with the preceding word (‘état d'annexion' ) 
or are not ('état libre'). The difference consists of the dropping of an initial 
vowel (in feminines the vowel after the t-) under certain circumstances in the 
annexed state. Finally, there are numerous Arabic nouns incorvorated into Berber 
which usually preserve the Arabic singular and plural forms and the article, 


beginning with doubled consonant or 1- plus consonant. 
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The remainder of the chapter is devoted to brief notes on the form and 
syntax of various particies. 

The ehapter on vocabulary discusses the few loanwords from Latin and the 
massive borrowings of Arabic words in almost all Berber dialects, and points 
out that the area of least foreign borrowing is that of the northern Tuaregs. 

The one-page chapter on writing does littie more than say there are Berber 
manuscripts in the Arabic alphabet and that the Tuaregs have a writing system 
of their own. For a handbook of this kind the addition of at least a brief 
sample of Tuareg writing would certainly have been desirable, and even illus- 
trations of manuscripts and Libyan inscriptions might have been useful. 

The chapter on comparative problems is too brief and very disappointing, 
especially in the casual discussion of the nature of the relationship of Cushitic, 
Egyptian, and Berber. 

The maps and commentary provide interesting samples of the kind of lin- 
guistic geography which has been done in Berber, but will not satisfy the general 
reader who wants to understand the dialect situation. Neither here nor anywhere 
in the book is any adequate indication given of the range of dialect variation 
or the degree of mutual intelligibility of the various forms of Berber. Since, 
as quoted above. one of the aims of the Handbook series is to give for the lang- 
uages described their 'structural characteristics and their interrelationship.' 
the failure to do this would seem to be a serious flaw in the work. 

The careful bibliography of about 300 items on Berber is a very valuable 
part of the book, especially since it is classified by area and concentrates on 
recent works. It could have been made even more valuable by the addition of 
critical evaluations to guide the non-expert in his use of the works cited. 


On the whole this book offers a very convenient summary of the Berber lang- 


uages and is a good start toward the complete Handbook. It is to be hoped that 
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the other three volumes will measure up to this one and will perhaps in addition 
make more explicit the theory and techniques on which the description is based, 
make clearer the interrelationships of the languages discussed, and give fuller 
figures on the number of speakers of each. 

{ June 17, 1952] Charles A. Ferguson 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 


\ 





lor. B. Bloch, 'A set of postulates for phonemic analysis', Lang 2).3-h6 
(1948), sections 32.1-43.2, 50.7, 53.43; and Z. S. Harris, Methods in structural 
linguistics, Chicago, 1951, p. 116-117. 


For an excellent discussion of this problem in an Arabic dialect, cf. 
J. Cantineau, ‘Analyse phonologique du parler arabe d'E1-7&mma de Gabés', 
BSLL7 .97-8(1951). 
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Emeneau, Murray B. Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese ) ammar. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California press, 1951. x, 235p. (UCPL8,1.) 





[P60.G9410.09. Reviews: Vietnamese--Descriptive grammar.] 

This is the first serious analysis of Vietnamese, since ‘even the best' of 
the earlier treatments ‘made little headway in the analysis of the syntax, which 
is all-important in a noninflecting language’ (vii). It is based chiefly on the 
language of a speaker from Vinh, with additional data, mostly phonological, from 
a Tonkinese dialect. It is one of the most impressive byproducts of war-time 
emergency teaching of poorly described (if immensely important) languages. All 
the informant work was done in the years 193 and 19). 

The phonology is first presented in phonetic terms, after which two phonemic 
solutions are offered, the difference being primarily in the interpretation of 
vowel clusters. The phonemic writings are then converted into the 300 year-old 
quéc ngi’ spelling which has been more or less official for decades and is now 
universally used. The distribution of the phonemes is carefully stated (with n 
misprinted for 9, 157). It is 'regretfully' concluded that the tones are indeed 
six in number (33) since no important limitations hold so far as their environment 
is concerned. Nor is there any real tone sandhi which would at least establish 
morphophonemic relationships between the tones. 

The remainder of the grammar is of course entirely syntax. The second chapter 
sets up different types of predications which, in turn, define the word-classes 
'substantive' and 'verb' and certain patterns of expansion for each, involving 
again substantives and verbs (and 'subordinating conjunctions'), all of which 
is beautifully summarized on p. 61. There are also very enlightening digressions 
on the behavior of certain individual verbs in various types of predication some 


of which convey the most instructive structural insights which this reviewer has 
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97 
seen in a technical grammar, The third chapter deals with substantives and 
their constructions involving among other things an elaborate classifier syntax. 
The fourth deals with a subclass, 'pronouns', which are either status pronouns 
denoting 'the speaker, or the hearer, or a third person... but have as their 
class meaning only "substitution" and "status," in the main... withina ... 
kinship system... they do not have "person" as part of their meaning; or else 
(leaving aside a minor subdivision) they are demonstrative-interrogative', The 
fifth chapter describes verbs and substantives that are restricted (roughly one 
sixth of the lexicon; hl) as E. con-, -cep-, -tion are not freely selected for 
use in constructions (3; as these English examples come from loan material, so 
do the corresponding Vietnamese often represent Chinese loanwords). Restricted 
words are found in the usual constructions and in addition to that in special 
constructions likewise labeled restricted (14); borrowings of polysyllabic words 
from French (158) are especially interesting as sources of what must be analyzed 
in Vietnamese as new syntactic entities. There is also a body of reduplicative 
constructions (the only material which can be said to supply any morphology in 
the usual sense of the word). These processes are explained in very great detail 
due, in part, to the possibility of obtaining a good deal more material from 
Cordier's dictionary (160 ff.). The last three short chapters are on conjunc- 
tions, final particles (which impart such meanings as questioning, doubt, superior- 
to-inferior attitude to a predication), and interjections. There is an appendix 
with words (few) not recorded by Cordier, and two sample texts of interest to 
students of folklore. 

The richness and clarity of this work is altogether admirable. For the 
Student of Vietnamese it must be an inexhaustible treasure of information and 
a lucid model of organization. The linguist in general is equally indebted to 


Emeneau for a work which provides him with thoroughly analyzed and therefore 
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immediately intelligible material from a most interesting structural type. We 


can thank the author by drawing freely, for purposes of theory and demonstration, 

from his beautiful presentation. 

(April 25, 1952] Henry M. Hoenigswald 
University of Pennsylvania 
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